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equally true that if body and mind are to attain unto 
that synthetic ideal suggested by Tennyson's "Gleam," 
the task seems to be to find the course which will do for 
us two things, namely, enable us to realize the creative 
aspirations of our yesterdays, and strengthen us to make 
out of the opportunities of today and of tomorrow a 
worthy and a total life. To do this it is not necessary 
to settle the unsettleable. We may let the philosophers 
bury their dead. If we are shut out from knowing the 
meaning of man in his relation to his world; if we can- 
not understand the relations between mind and matter ; 
between appearance and reality; between consciousness 
and the objects of consciousness; between the eternal 
and the temporal, we may, however, guide our course 
with a full realization that the moral ideal must mean 
that man is more than a consumer of pleasures ; that he 
is more than a thinker of thoughts; that he is a creator 
of life. 

THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 

The war has not destroyed the attempts of men to 
reach unto such a moral ideal. Notwithstanding our 
compulsory school-attendance laws, which compel all our 
children between six and fifteen now to attend school, 
there is less bullying, less crookedness, and less vul- 
garity among our school boys and girls than in the days 
of the old red school-house, with its students primarily 
of a single race and with its voluntary attendance. The 
demand for a better character-training is the one thing 
upon which practically all educational leaders agree. 
Immoralities, personal or public, have never been more 
universally condemned than today. Constructive work 
in behalf of a prophylactic social hygiene has never been 
more hopeful. Our departments of charity, of correc- 
tions, of mental hygiene, and of related activities have 
never received so much thoughtful attention from the 
State as now. Our social institutions are less and less 
under the influence of petty politics and more and more 
under scientific direction and control. The consolidation 
and co-ordination of welfare agencies are becoming 
more and more hopefully a fact. Not only our churches 
and schools, but the army itself is emphasizing as never 
before in history the importance of cleanliness in body 
and habits; of strength, industry, obedience; of fairness 
to self and to the State; of bravery, modesty, truthful- 
ness, and achievement. 

These things are not of theoretical concern merely; 
they are matters of practical interest and accomplish- 
ment. Such questions as minimum standards for child 
welfare in employment; standards affecting the age, 
educational attainments, physical condition, and hours 
of employment — these are studied and reported upon 
by a children's bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, with the effect that legislatures act more in- 
telligently. Because of this an advance is made. State 
interest in minimum standards for the health of mothers 
and children is also a concrete and hopeful fact. 

The will to reduce infant mortality; the sanitation of 
public buildings ; the public recreational facilities ; pub- 
lic clinics; legal protection from the evils of uncon- 
trolled vice and exploitation — these are all direct evi- 
dences of a very present moral ideal. The very phrases 
"adequate income," "State supervision," "juvenile 
courts," indicate the practical content of that moral 



ideal. When we are told of the necessity for an adequate 
wage for the father ; for wholesome and pleasant housing 
and living conditions; for the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination; for the control of commercialized amuse- 
ments; for the requirement that child-welfare measures 
in every State shall receive reconsideration at reasonable 
intervals, and that social legislation should be framed 
by those familiar with the conditions and needs of 
society, we realize that back of all this splendid effort is 
an abiding, practical, creative moral ideal. One has but 
to look around one daily to see on every hand reverential, 
loving, laboring, self-sacrificing expressions of a com- 
mon moral ideal. 

We have been told frequently and from high station 
that this was a war to end war. We hope it was. In a 
sense, it was fought for, of, and by moral ideas. And 
yet the war itself was a direct product of a totally ir- 
rational moral world ideal; or rather, because of an ab- 
sence of the right compelling moral ideal. War is rooted 
and developed under the influences of a systematic 
fomentation, over a wide area, of international sus- 
picions, envies, hatreds. That is the lesson of the war. 
Out of his reverences, loves, labors, and constructive 
sacrifices; out of his health and thought, his flesh and 
spirit, man will construct for himself a better-ordered 
world because of the clearer visions of his moral ideal 
which the war has now brought to him. In three con- 
cluding papers I shall attempt to show that this moral 
ideal includes also the aspirations of democracy, the 
social purpose, and the will to end war. 



GERMANY, FRANCE, AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

Radicals and German Republic Clash— Ruhr 

Region Entered by Germany— France 

Protests and Then Acts— Appeal 

to the League 

In our March issue we described the events in Germany 
which finally led to the defeat of the Junker uprising against 
the Ebert Ministry and the Republic and the return to power 
of the Noske-Ebert combination. Hardly, however, had the 
reactionaries of the right been defeated when trouble for 
the government arose from a "Spartacan" uprising of com- 
munists. The "White Terror" having been defeated, the 
"Red Terror" appeared. The uprising took on serious pro- 
portions for a time and threatened to overturn the Ebert 
Ministry. It did compel the retirement of Noske, the Min- 
ister of War, and it forced from President Ebert, in con- 
ferences held March 19-20, concessions that much strength- 
ened the grip of the Labor Party upon the government. 

In the Ruhr region, for a time, the government suffered 
nothing but reverses, and in its final effort to down the 
radicals it so massed and used its troops as to excite not 
only the fear of the Communists, but also of Prance. She 
distrusted the surface indications of the combat; she be- 
lieved that if the government once got a large body of sol- 
diery and arms in the district, even though on the pretext of 
downing revolt against the government, she would not retire 
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when the revolt was suppressed. France therefore began to 
remobilize her forces held near the German border, and by 
diplomacy she endeavored to induce Great Britain, Italy, 
and Belgium to act with her if it become necessary to act 
against Germany, should she even seem to infringe on pro- 
hibitions against her use of military force in the Ruhr 
district. The failure of her associates and allies in the war 
to respond promptly to her plea and the many signs that she 
thought she saw on every hand of a disposition to be lenient 
with Germany and trustful of her word finally led the 
French Ministry to decide to act alone. 

On April 4 the French Government issued the following 
statement : 

"The military measures which the French Government 
plans have for their sole object the forcing of Germany to 
respect articles 42 and 44 of the Peace Treaty, which forbid 
their presence in the zone 50 kilometers east of the Rhine. 
They are, therefore, exclusively restrictive measures." 

The next day a statement reiterating that France had no 
hostile designs against Germany ; that it wished restoration 
of normal relations, and fully understood the difficulties of 
the Berlin Government, was published. It claimed, how- 
ever, that the militarist party had proved all-powerful, and 
that it had not feared to "infringe the imperative and most 
solemn stipulations of the Versailles Treaty." The note 
added: 

"The sequence of facts follows : The first request for per- 
mission for the entry of extra troops into the Ruhr district 
was made just after the insurgent movement by the military 
authorities on March 15. It was renewed from Berlin on 
March 17, in the name of the legitimate government, by von 
Haniel, who had remained in Berlin with the consent, at 
least implied, of the insurgent government. 

"All information from the allied missions, and, again, the 
day before yesterday, from the High Commissioners at 
Coblenz, does not cease to show that German military inter- 
vention is uncalled for by "the situation, and it would be 
attended with the gravest dangers from the point of view of 
security both for the population and the men in the field." 

The note then pointed out that if the German Government 
had carried out the disarmament clauses of the treaty, there 
would have been neither the.Kapp insurrection nor a Red 
army in the Ruhr, and said that articles 42 and 44 are an 
indispensable safeguard such as article I of the Franco- 
Anglo-American Convention defines as a casus foederis in- 
sufficient to assure the protection of France. It concludes : 

"The situation created by the abrupt offensive of the Ger- 
man troops in the Ruhr obliges the French Government 
today to consider military measures the execution of which 
cannot be deferred. The sole object of these measures is to 
bring Germany to a due respect of the treaty ; they are ex- 
clusively of coercive and precautionary character." 

On the 6th, at 5 a. m., French troops from Morocco, under 
the leadership of General Degoutte, entered Frankfort and 
Darmstadt, and a few hours later Homburg, Hanua, and 
Dieburg and the surrounding country also had been occu- 
pied. They did so under orders conforming to the text of 
the following letter handed to Herr Mayer, the German 
Charg6 in Paris, which said, Premier Millerand speaking : 

"By my letter of April 2 I asked you to insist to your 
government on the withdrawal of the German troops which 
unduly had penetrated the neutral zone fixed by article 42 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 



"My request remaining without effect, I have the honor 
to inform you that the commander-in-chief of the army on 
the Rhine has received an order to occupy immediately the 
cities of Frankfort, Homburg, Hanau, Darmstadt, and 
Dieburg. 

"This occupation will end as soon as the German troops 
shall have completely evacuated the neutral zone." 

The same day France sent to the governments of all 
nations where France is represented diplomatically a state- 
ment justifying her action similar in tenor to that cited 
above. 

Germany at once sent forth a statement through Chan- 
cellor Mueller, from which we quote : 

"The German Government is responsible for the lives and 
liberties of its countrymen. It, there 

"The German Government hopes that the Allied govern- 
ments will not fail to recognize that Germany is forced [to 
take this action] by a situation imperatively demanding in- 
tervention in districts under its jurisdiction and in which 
every hour of delay may involve irreparable disaster. It 
also considers that it is not acting contrary to the spirit of 
the Peace Treaty, whose stipulations have the purpose of 
promoting the peace of the world and are surely not opposed 
to a temporary measure of protection, which has no aggres- 
sive tendencies. 

"The German Government continues firmly resolved loy- 
ally to respect its engagements, but for this purpose the 
speedy restoration of a state of authority is required in a 
region where law and order are fundamental and antecedent 
to conditions for the execution of the most important stipu- 
lations of the Peace Treaty." 

On the 7th the action of France was formally brought 
before the conference of ambassadors, which heard a state- 
ment of the French position by Premier Millerand and then 
adjourned to give the governments represented at the con- 
ference an opportunity to determine their action. The same 
day Germany formally appealed her case to the League of 
Nations, doing so under the provisions of Article XI. 

The note which Premier Millerand read to the ambassa- 
dors said: 

"Before occupying Frankfort, Darmstadt, and other cities, 
the French Government took great care, as it was bound to 
do, to inform and consult with the Allies. Many times since 
the treaty has come into force France has proved its desire 
to maintain close co-operation with the Allies by waiving its 
point of view and accepting theirs. 

"France was forced to act when faced not only by direct 
violation of the general stipulations of the Versailles Treaty 
concerning all the Allies, especially France, owing to its 
geographical position, but also by the failure of Germany to 
keep the promise given to her personally by a representative 
of the German Government in conversations which were en- 
gaged in at the request of the latter. 

"On March 28 the French Premier declared from the 
tribune of the Chamber of Deputies that France, which was 
still awaiting the beginning of the realization of the most 
urgent reparations, could not delay indefinitely making de- 
cisions which were imperative. On March 28 Dr. Goeppert 
informed the French Government that the German Govern- 
ment had not considered in any way the possibility of send- 
ing additional troops to the Ruhr Valley without the 
authorization of the French Government. 

"On April 2 Premier Millerand confirmed to the German 
charge d'affaires the decision that the French Government 
could not, as far as it was concerned, give such authoriza- 
tion unless French troops should be authorized to occupy 
simultaneously Frankfort, Darmstadt, Homburg, Hannau, 
and Dieburg. 

"On April 3, Dr. Goeppert admitted that Reichswehr 
troops superior to the effectives fixed by the decision of 
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August 9, 1919, had penetrated the Ruhr, and asked in the 
name of the German Government that the formal authoriza- 
tion necessary to that effect be given to the German Govern- 
ment after the act had been accomplished. 

"The same day, at Berlin, Under Secretary of State von 
Haniel informed General Barthelemy, who replaced General 
Nollet, that the German Government had given entire free- 
dom of action to Commissioner Severing regarding the use 
of troops concentrated for the purpose of operations in the 
Ruhr Valley, and assumed the responsibility for their action 
in the neutral zone. 

"The French Government immediately informed its allies 
of this communication, confirmed by its own information, 
calling attention to the fact that the German Government 
was violating article 44 of the treaty — a violation consti- 
tuting a casus belli and expressing the hope that the allied 
governments would recognize the necessity of immediate 
action and would lend assistance to France in an effective 
manner for the execution of military measures which could 
not be avoided or deferred. 

"It was not the first time the French Government had 
warned its allies of that necessity. As early as March 23 
the French Government brought the proposition of occupying 
Frankfort and other cities before the council in London, 
which expressed the opinion on March 25 that the moment 
was not timely. 

"The German Government addressed itself directly to the 
French Government to obtain authorization to send troops 
to the Ruhr Valley. The French Government had no reason 
to authorize such infraction of the treaty, inasmuch as its 
own information concurred with that of its allies in deciding 
that the military occupation of the Ruhr was useless and 
dangerous. 

"Facts demonstrate that the initiative in that operation 
must be attributed to the German military party. It was 
Kapp's government which took the initiative. It was the 
military party, which, despite the strong objections brought 
forward in the German Government itself against the pro- 
jected intervention, affirmed the impossibility of re-establish- 
ing order without additional troops in the Ruhr. 

"France was thus faced with a measure which, in the 
unanimous opinion of the allies, could not be executed with- 
out previous authorization, which was not justified by the 
circumstances, and which the German Government had 
taken a formal engagement toward France never to attempt 
without its authorization. 

"The measure took an especially serious aspect, owing to 
the fact that the allies had been unable to obtain, despite 
their insistence, execution of the clauses of the treaty rela- 
tive to German disarmament. 

"The French Government thus acted in the general inter- 
est, as well as in the interest of France; it was necessary 
that it should take, in accordance with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, a measure indispensable to its own security. There 
is no need to recall that it is resolved to evacuate the occu- 
pied cities as soon as the German troops have completely 
quit the Ruhr. 

"The French Government's attitude is justified by the 
action of the German Government. It does not modify, how- 
ever, its dispositions toward Germany, with which it hopes 
to enter into commercial relations on a basis of economic 
co-operation, from which the European situation can only 
benefit. 

"France, in taking measures for the occupation, was not 
inspired by hostile thought toward Germany, and reiterates 
the assurance that it wishes to renew with Germany as soon 
as possible normal relations on a basis of economic agree- 
ment. It expresses its readiness to receive favorably any 
serious proposal which might come from Germany, in view 
of the fact that under certain circumstances France might 
even take the initiative in that direction." 

FRANCE AND THE ALLIES' ATTITUDE 
On April 8 a statement was sent forth from the British 
authorities, following a conference between the French am- 
bassador and Premier Lloyd-George. It was to the effect 



that France, in invading the Ruhr district, acted entirely on 
her own initiative; that Great Britain, the United States, 
Italy, and Belgium were all opposed to the plan, and that 
France's action had caused a delicate situation. France's 
good faith in acting as she had was admitted in this state- 
ment, but it was added, by way of comment: 

"The immediate result is that the responsibility for her 
action cannot be shared by the allies as a whole, and cer- 
tainly there is no intention on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment to allow British soldiers to act as police between 
hostile German factions and incur all the odium of such a 
position, to say nothing of its risks." 

The statement concludes: 

"If, and when, France's suspicions of Germany's ulterior 
motives and deliberate flaunting of the terms of the peace 
treaty become accomplished facts, the allies would doubtless 
be prepared to act instantly and vigorously in concert to 
vindicate the position and respect for the provisions of the 
treaty. But for the time being it may be taken that no 
British soldier will participate in the occupation of German 
cities in the neutral zone." 

The same day it was intimated from Brussels that Bel- 
gium was not arrayed against France and would join her 
in occupation of German territory. On the 9th this proved 
to be a fact, since a battalion of Belgian troops was added 
to the French forces and the Belgian railways were put at 
the service of France. 

As for the United States, reports from Paris on the 10th 
indicate that the Washington Government had asked France 
for a statement of her intentions, but had not delivered any 
ultimatum or formal decision. 

FRANCE FURTHER EXPOUNDS HER ARGUMENT 

On April 10 Premier Millerand, eager to meet the criticism 
of public opinion beyond France, issued the following state- 
ment of the Republic's case: 

"France's position is absolutely simple. We were in the 
presence of a series of German violations of the treaty, the 
last of which affects precisely those articles of the treaty 
which were covered by the French-British-American agree- 
ment, under which England and America were to come to 
our assistance. 

"I enumerated to the French Chamber on March 26 the 
German violations — failure to deliver coal as agreed under 
the treaty, refusal to surrender those guilty of atrocities, 
failure to comply with the terms of the articles on repara- 
tions, and refusal to disarm. I said then that France could 
not always accept passively violations of the treaty. 

"The German Government asked permission to send troops 
into the Ruhr. Why? Because they knew that the sending 
of troops into that region was forbidden by the treaty. We 
refused to give that permission. Nevertheless, the German 
Government ordered troops into the Ruhr. The only thing 
possible for us to do was immediately to occupy Frankfort 
and the other German cities. 

"We had given notice to our allies that we intended to do 
so and they had not objected. Our information was abso- 
lutely clear and authoritative that the sending of troops 
into the Ruhr district was not necessary in the interest of 
public order. They were being sent there simply as an in- 
fraction of the treaty. 

"France's position is quite different from that of America 
and England. We are living next door to Germany, and 
we feel the danger of our position in a way in which 
America could not feel it. Why has Belgium taken an iden- 
tical position with France? Because the Belgian people are 
in the same dangerous situation. They are living next door 
to Germany and are obliged to protect themselves." 
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FRANCE REPLIES TO GREAT BRITAIN 

On April 10 France sent the following communication to 
Great Britain: 

"The French Government affirms first of all that no doubt 
can be felt of the loyalty of its attitude. The allies have 
been constantly Informed of Its policy. The French Govern- 
ment has always opposed the entry of supplementary Ger- 
man troops into the Ruhr region and has added that the 
authorization for such an entry must have a counterpart in 
the occupation of Frankfort and Darmstedt. 

"On April 3 its representatives in all the allied capitals 
informed the governments to which they were accredited 
(at the same time a copy being sent to the allied repre- 
sentatives in Paris) that Marshal Foeh's measures could no 
longer be postponed. Furthermore, the French Government 
recalled that the matter concerned the violation of one of 
the most solemn clauses of the treaty signed by France, and 
that the German Government had formally recognized that 
formal authorization, given in advance, was necessary for 
such a derogation, and that France had the right to ask 
for territorial guarantees. 

"How could the Government of France have been satisfied 
with the German promise to withdraw the troops when 
order had been restored? Neither for reparation nor for 
the delivery of the war-guilty, nor for coal have the allies 
received the stipulated satisfaction. 

"The question could be asked when the British Govern- 
ment, which no doubt has not measured the danger of these 
systematic violations, would step in the path of concessions. 
France, in any case, was obliged to say, 'That is enough.' 

"The French Government is no less convinced than the 
English Government of the essential necessities of maintain- 
ing unity of the allies for the application of the treaty with 
Germany. This close concert of France and England ap- 
pears to France equally indispensable for the equitable solu- 
tion of the vast problems which are presented at this mo- 
ment in the world — in Russia, the Baltic, Asia Minor, and 
all Islam." 

The note closes with assurances that the French Govern- 
ment, for the promotion of these ends, declares itself en- 
tirely disposed, before acting, to be assured of the consent 
of the allies in all interallied questions which the execution 
of the treaty raises. 

The text of the sections of the Versailles Treaty under 
which France assumed authority to act independently of 
the Allies is as follows : 

"Article 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or con- 
struct any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine 
or on the right bank to the west of a line drawn fifty 
kilometers to the east of the Rhine. 

"Article 43. In the area defined above the maintenance 
and the assembly of armed forces, either permanently or 
temporarily, and military maneuvers of any kind, as well as 
the upkeep of all permanent works for mobilization, are in 
the same way forbidden. 

"Article 44. In case Germany violates in any manner 
whatever the provisions of articles 42 and 43, she shall be 
regarded as committing a hostile act against the powers 
signatory of the present treaty and as well calculated to dis- 
turb the peace of the world." 

STATUS OF AMERICAN TROOPS 

The status of the American troops on the Rhine, number- 
ing on March 26, 726 officers and 16,756 privates, was defined 
by President Wilson in a communication sent to Congress 
April 1. He said: 

"The American forces in Germany are at present oper- 
ating under the terms of the original armistice and the sub- 
sequent convention prolonging the armistice. After the 
formation of the Rhineland Commission, the question arose 



as to whether its ordinances should govern in the American 
sector and the representatives of the State Department and 
the commanding general of the American forces in Germany 
were instructed as follows: 

" 'This government cannot admit jurisdiction of that com- 
mission over portions of Rhenish provinces occupied by the 
American forces. Consequently, neither you (representatives 
of the State Department) nor General Allen should issue 
any ordinances which conflict with or exceed the terms of 
the armistice, which the department (of state) regards as 
continuing in force as to the United States. You should, 
however, maintain the closest touch with the high commis- 
sion and endeavor in so far as possible to conform adminis- 
trative regime within territory occupied by American forces 
to regime adopted by high commission for other portions of 
occupied territory. There is no objection to your sitting in- 
formally with high commission, provided you are requested 
to do so, nor of continuing your activities, as well as those 
of your staff, in connection with special committees to handle 
distribution of coal, etc. Ordinances, orders, regulations, 
etc., relating to financial and economic matters, including 
those similar to one adopted by high commission, which it 
is desired to put into force in territory occupied by American 
forces should be issued by General Allen as commanding 
general of American forces in Germany, but only after hav- 
ing first been approved by you. In general, endeavor to co- 
operate fully with high commission and avoid all friction 
with that body, while at same time make it perfectly clear 
that you are still operating under the armistice. 

On April 12 the United States issued a statement to the 
effect that "an informal exchange of advices between the 
United States and the Allies on the Ruhr Valley decision 
had taken place, and it is hoped that the status quo will be 
restored without serious lesions." 



CONGRESS AND THE PEACE TREATY 

Action of the Executive with respect to the League of 
Nations Covenant and the Treaty of Peace, since we chron- 
icled last month the Senate's second rejection of the treaty, 
has been confined to quasi-official statements intimating 
that any action taken by the House in an effort to terminate 
war would be blocked by him with a veto if necessary. 
There also have been reports that the President intends to 
return the treaty to the Senate ; and also rumors that when 
the House's joint resolution to end the war comes before 
the Senate it will be the subject of amendments calculated 
by the Democrats who oppose the measure to make the 
resolution unpopular, whether the amendments are adopted 
or rejected. 

On the other hand, in the House there has been a serious 
debate and a very important vote, the meaning of which we 
comment upon editorially. First approved by a majority 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the House, then 
given a place on the debate list, and finally enacted April 9, 
the joint resolution was passed in the following form : 

Joint resolution terminating the state of war declared to 
exist April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the United States, permitting on conditions the 
resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for 
other purposes. 

Whereas the President of the United States, in the per- 
formance of his constitutional duty to give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, has advised the Con- 
gress that the war with the Imperial German Government 
has ended: 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war declared to exist 



